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be learnt in the middle school, and the course would be
completed in some university by rhetoric and philosophy,
the two broad classifications into which Psellus divides true
learning.
The^thoroughness of the education can be judged from
the reputation and the writings of those educated. Krum-
bacher's History of Byzantine Literature tabulates the
enormous output of those eleven centuries in poetry and
prose; here a few examples must suffice.
Beginning with the Emperors, we must take it on trust
that Theopiiilus studied Greek, Latin, astronomy, natural
history, and painting, copied manuscripts, invented a lamp,
and argued with theologians, but we know positively that he
had a learned wife, for some of her verses survive. Leo III
revised the laws. So did Basil I and his son Leo VI, 'most
philosophical of Emperors', who also composed poems,
sermons, and a Life of his father. Constantine VII wrote and
caused others to write volumes of encyclopaedic learning,
while his daughter Agatha acted as his private secretary.
Michael VII pored over books, neglecting his imperial
duties. But the most numerous literary achievements come
from the Comneni, Alexius I, though he wrote some verse,
was essentially a controversialist, and he and his wife Irene
put theology above all other study. But his son Isaac has
been held to be a minor poet, his grandson Manuel I was an
authority on dogma and had a 'most Homeric* wife, and his
daughter Anna Comnena has given us in her Alexiad not
only one of the finest products of Byzantine literature, but
also a proof of her own wide education, though how that
education was acquired we are not told. After the Restora-
tion of 1261 Michael VIII (Palaeologus) appears as a patron
of education and also as his own biographer. Finally John
VI and Manuel II have left us, from the death-bed as it were
of the Empire, remarkable specimens of letters, history, and
polemics.
In less exalted stations we find writers of every kind con-
stantly imitating and citing the classical masterpieces on the
study of which their education had been based. To the
minds of ecclesiastical writers the Bible is always present;
thus St. John Chrysostom, holding that 'ignorance of the